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NOTES 217 

A REMINISCENCE OF HERODOTUS IN MATTHEW ARNOLD 

Few lines of Arnold's are more admired than the last stanzas of "The 
Scholar-Gipsy." Everyone will remember how the Tyrian trader — 

.... held on indignantly 
O'er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the western straits, and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. 

The imaginative color and the perfection of expression here belong wholly 
to the poet; but I am inclined to believe that the idea of the last four lines 
was suggested by a quaint passage in Herodotus (iv. 196) describing the com- 
merce of the Carthaginians with a remote western tribe — Libyans, it is true, 
and not Iberians, but dwelling, like them, "outside the western straits": 

And this, too, is related by the Carthaginians: there is a Libyan territory and a 
population settled outside the Pillars of Heracles; and when they visit these people 
and land their cargoes they arrange their goods in order along the beach; and entering 
their boats, they show a signal of smoke. The natives on seeing the smoke come to the 
sea and put down gold in payment for the goods and retire to a distance from them. 
The Carthaginians then land and look at the gold. If they deem it a fair price for 
the goods, they take it up and depart; but if they think it is not enough they return to 
their boats and wait; and the natives approach and add gold to that they had put 
down, until they persuade the Carthaginians. And neither party wrongs the other: 
the merchants do not take the gold until it is made equal to the worth of the goods; 
nor do the natives touch the goods before the merchants take the gold. 

One wonders whether Herodotus' informant had tongue in cheek when he 
added to this entertaining picture the complacent detail about the equity 
of the procedure. It seems likely that in this kind of bargaining the canny 
Carthaginians had a tempting advantage over the "shy traffickers" of Libya. 
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